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EDITORIAL 


A remarkable change appears to have taken place recently in the 
public attitude toward postwar planning. The condemnation which 
editorial writers and public officials, fearful that we might lose sight 
of the immediate objective of winning the war, were wont to visit 
upon this activity a few months ago has largely evaporated. Con- 
gress, which last spring eliminated our chief national planning 
agency, is at present itself engaged in debating resolutions about 
America’s future international course and has several of its commit- 
tees busy discussing postwar policy. Even dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servatives, who consider all attempts at social foresight zpso facto 
harebrained, have at least temporarily reduced their criticisms and 
objurgations to a murmur. In this more favorable atmosphere, post- 
war planning has become fashionable. Only a rare congress, confer- 
ence, committee, institute, or seminar fails to incorporate some 
phase of postwar reconstruction in its agenda; and a veritable Ni- 
agara of discussion and opinion, devoted to tomorrow’s world, pours 
from the radio, the press, and the forum. 

In all this activity there is an immense amount of good will and 
enthusiasm and a sincere desire to be constructive. Unfortunately, 
however, much that is set forth is little more than an expression of 
good will. This is especially true of what passes for planning our 
broader social and economic objectives after the war. Much of what 
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is said of these objectives is nebulous in substance and lacks clarity of 
outline and purpose. There is a paucity of concrete details, a lack of 
focus upon specific objectives, and a deplorable tendency to forego 
discussion of the somewhat tiresome but highly important adminis- 
trative techniques upon which the realization of objectives neces. 
sarily depends. In short, much of our more comprehensive social and 
economic planning may be criticized as planning without plans. 

It is with this criticism in mind that the present issue of the 
Journat has been published. The five articles here presented re- 
late to some of the more concrete social and educational proposals 
which have come to light during the past year. One of these is the 
Social Security Plan of the National Resources Planning Board. 
Since its publication discussion of this plan, never very extensive 
nor very penetrating, has almost ceased. It is hoped that the article 
by Dr. Burns, one of the principal authors of the plan, and the sup- 
plementary criticism of the plan by Dr. McConnell, one of New 
York University’s leading sociologists, will stimulate a much needed 
revival of public interest in a subject which no realistic consid- 
eration of postwar goals can afford to ignore. The content of Dr. 
Burns’s article was originally presented at the opening conference 
of New York University’s Institute on Postwar Reconstruction. 

The two remaining articles are devoted to an equally important 
discussion of postwar educational goals. Directly or indirectly they 
have grown out of the research and other activities at New York 
University on postwar educational reconstruction. Chief of these 
was the Institute on Educational Reconstruction in central and east- 
ern Europe which took place during the spring of this year under 
the auspices of the University, the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board, and the United States Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction. As Research Director of the latter organization, Dr. 
Schairer has presented what he describes as a sociological approach 
to the problem of promoting solidarity and security for the postwar 
teaching profession in Europe. Dr. Myers, one of America’s leading 
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authorities on higher education, has carried Dr. Schairer’s idea 
somewhat farther along in his article advocating a world educa- 
tion office as one of the instruments necessary to the effective dis- 
charge of the responsibilities which will face the teaching profession 
in the postwar world. 

These various articles will render yeoman service in suggesting to 
the public the outlines of some of those institutions upon which the 
realization of our postwar democratic goals depend. 


ARNOLD J. ZURCHER 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND OUR POSTWAR ECONOMY 





Eveline M. Burns 


When we think of the postwar world and the problems that we 
shall have to face and the goals that we must set ourselves, the most 
important challenge is undoubtedly the question of how we are go- 
ing to maintain full employment. If there is one good thing that has 
come out of the war, I suppose it is the discovery we in America have 
made that when we put our minds on the job, when we are pre- 
pared to take risks, to try new methods, and to use the inventive 
ingenuity we have, we can solve the problem of unemployment. We 
have also discovered that, in the course of, and because of, solving 
the problem of full employment, we can raise our national income 
to levels that all of us would have thought fantastic a few years ago, 

We realize the significance of that statement when we remind 
ourselves that our national income during the year 1942 will have 
been about a hundred and thirty billion dollars. This year we are 
talking of pushing it up further still. And yet, at the depth of the 
depression, 1932 to 1933, our national income fell below fifty billion 
dollars. That is a measure of what this country can do when it wants 
to do it, when it is convinced of the urgency of doing it. When we 
think of the postwar period and of what we could do with a na 
tional income of a hundred and thirty billion dollars or more, of the 
goods that we could provide once we have stopped the production of 
armaments and turned to the production of things we need for 
peacetime living, it is obvious that the major objective that we 
must place before ourselves is the objective of ways and means of 
ensuring full employment. 

The problems that have to be tackled in traveling the road toward 
full employment are many. As my agency, the National Resources 
Planning Board has pointed out in its recent Development Report 


* National Resources Development Report for 1943, Part 1, Post-war Plan and Program 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1943). 
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there are a great many problems for which we do not as yet know 
the answers. There are other problems in regard to which there may 
be a rather general measure of agreement as to what we must do 
when we break this gigantic task down, but there is still disagree- 
ment as to what are the best ways and means of doing it. There will 
be yet other aspects of the problem in regard to which there will be 
great opposition on the part of different groups in the community 
because their immediate, short-run interests may appear to be ad- 
versely affected by the solutions proposed. In other words, the task 
of attaining full employment is likely to challenge the ingenuity, 
the courage, and the inventiveness of this country for many years to 
come, and we may well find that we shall not immediately attain 
our goal. We may even find that from time to time we have made 
inaccurate diagnoses as to what needs to be done, and perhaps, there- 
fore, from time to time there may be hitches. 

It is true that, as the National Resources Planning Board has 
pointed out, an important contribution to securing full employ- 
ment could be made if we were prepared at the end of the war 
and thereafter with adequate public-works projects that might help 
to take up some of the slack which may be left while private indus- 
try is grappling with the task of reconversion. But, the Board also 
points out, public works cannot be relied upon as anything like the 
major attack on the problem. Certainly there is a very real question, 
which we pose as boldly as we can, as to whether we are beginning 
soon enough and seriously enough to plan for projects of the type 
that could be put into effect immediately the war is over, or, at any 
rate, as and when they are needed. 

Hence, if we are realistic, we must recognize the enormity of the 
task with which we are confronted. On the other hand, just because 
a task is enormous we cannot give up trying. It is wise to consider 
every measure open to us and not to despise some of the less exciting, 
but none the less secure, approaches to the problem even though 
they are not going to do the whole job. 
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Now one of the more secure approaches to the problem of full 
employment and the high level of production that full employment 
promises lies through social security. Indeed, in any platform of full 
employment, social security is a necessary plank. If we could assure 
to all the people in this country an adequate minimum income by 
one way or another, if we could make sure that no one’s income falls 
below a certain level, we should at the same time be assuring to our 
producers a minimum market, at least so far as consumers’ goods 
are concerned. And if we could do that, we would at least avert the 
downward spiral that this country experienced in the years 1930 to 
1933. We should, as it were, have set a floor below which business 
activity would not fall. As we have seen when we look back on the 
history of Great Britain, an assured minimum income does give the 
economy a base from which to start. If we had this secure basis, then 
we could begin to build toward fuller and fuller employment and 
greater and greater productivity. The social security measures form 
such a basis on which we could build; for with an effective security 
system we could at least know that the level of employment would 
not fall below that made possible by this guaranteed minimum in- 
come, wherever it might be set. 

My second reason for feeling that it is important to begin a discus- 
sion of full employment and the postwar world with consideration 
of social security measures is that I believe the people want social 
security measures. The response to the concept of freedom from 
want is spontaneous and genuine. And it is spontaneous and genu- 
ine because so many people in this country in the past have not 
known freedom from want. 

While I am not so optimistic as to suppose, or perhaps even to 
hope, that most people will take the time to read through the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board’s report on Security, Work, and 
Relief Policies, nevertheless I do hope that the public will become 





* The so-called American Social Security Report (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1942). 
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acquainted with the summary of the report’s conclusions. In under- 
taking the study, the Technical Committee of the Board tried to 
establish certain facts. We asked among other things the very simple 
question: “Is there freedom from want in the United States today ?” 
To be sure we asked it as of 1940, but the programs we were con- 
sidering are the same programs that we shall have to get by with 
when the war boom is finished, unless we make changes and im- 
provements in the meantime. 

What we found as a result of that study was that in fact many 
thousands of people do not have any type of security of income at 
all. We found, for example, that in October 1940, there were over 
600,000 cases—cases involving both individuals and family units— 
who were admitted to be in need by local authorities or other wel- 
fare groups in various parts of the country and yet received no 
assistance at all, except surplus commodities. Hence it is clear that, 
in the future, if we should run into any serious depression and do 
not do anything about our social security programs in the meantime, 
many people are going to be left without any source of income. 

We looked also into the level of living that existing social security 
programs provide, and we found that the level of living for the vast 
majority of people was meagre to the extreme. It was particularly 
inadequate for all those people who obtain such “security” as they 
receive from the general relief programs. When we compared the 
standard of living of people on those programs with even the mini- 
mum emergency budget that was devised by the WPA, a budget 
which is admittedly not very safe if you live on it for too long, we 
found that out of fifty-nine major cities of the country, none of the 
cities, even the biggest and the most progressive, was providing an 
allowance that enabled people to meet the emergency standard. 
About a quarter of them were providing less than half that allow- 
ance, and two of them were providing less than 20 per cent of that 
allowance. That also is not freedom from want. People may not 
starve to death, for it takes a long time to die of starvation; but this 
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is certainly not what the postwar world would call freedom from 
want. 

We have clearly demonstrated as a people that we prefer, if pos- 
sible, to secure ourselves against want through social insurance. And 
yet our committee found that our social insurance programs cover 
only a fraction of our total working population. Important groups 
like agriculture and domestic servants are left outside this preferred 
form of security and many of those theoretically covered may not 
earn enough to qualify for adequate, or even any, benefits. All those 
excluded from social insurance have to seek their freedom from 
want by undergoing a means test and, in many parts of the country, 
by submitting to conditions that are definitely destructive to self- 
respect. 

We in America have always held that the problem of social secu- 
rity is not solved merely by handing out a dole to the unemployed. 
Indeed, our great contribution to the public conception of social 
security is our insistence that the only answer to the loss of a job is 
the offer of a job, Nevertheless though we may despise the dole we 
never succeeded in the seven years between 1933 and 1940 in giving 
work to as many as half the people who were unemployed. We did 
not even give work to all the people who were unemployed and in 
need. 

Nor did we solve financial problems relating to social security in 
an intelligent way. We have not yet solved the problem of how to 
distribute the costs of social security among the different levels of 
government in such a way as to make the very poor States capable 
of bearing their heavy social security burdens without, at the same 
time, putting a disproportionately heavy burden on their taxpayers. 
Neither have we solved the financial problem of making quite sure 
that what we were doing in the financing of social security was con- 
sistent with what the Government was doing in other parts of its 
fiscal policy. 


There were also administrative shortcomings in our programs. 
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We in this country have a much more difficult problem in approach- 
ing freedom from want than has, for example, Great Britain. We 
have a federal form of government and what we do usually involves 
the cooperation of several levels of government. We have very great 
diversity in our economic conditions. It would not be easy for us to 
pass a law and require the Federal Government to pay so much 
money to everybody wherever he lives, which would be equivalent 
to, or the counterpart of, what Sir William Beveridge has proposed. 
We must therefore have a series of related but diversified programs; 
and the problems of administering such programs in an orderly and 
logical way have by no means been solved. 

Hence, we still have a long way to go before we can say that every- 
body in the country is assured real social security and before we can 
feel that we have done this in a manner that is fitting and suitable 
for an economical and intelligent people. For we must remember 
that the problem of social security is not just a matter of handing 
out to everybody. It is a matter of combining the interests of the in- 
secure person with those of the rest of the population. 

I said that my second reason for beginning to plan for the postwar 
world by adopting social security measures is that security means a 
great deal to the average man and woman. Between 1933 and 1940 
this country at any one time was maintaining between fourteen and 
twenty-eight million people on one or another of its social security 
programs. That is the magnitude of the group of people who are 
definitely interested in what this country is doing, in what it is going 
to do in the future, to assure real security. Actually, of course, many 
more than that are interested, because not one of us knows when he 
may be among the fourteen or the twenty-eight million. 

My third reason for feeling that we should begin with social secu- 
rity in our postwar planning is that here is a field where we have ten 
years of experience. We have tried in the Security Report to put on 
record what we have done, and why shortcomings are evident; and 
we have also tried to suggest what are the next things to be done. In 
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the days before the release of this report, there was a great deal of 
speculation in the press as to what it would contain. I think it is 
significant that there was a high measure of agreement among the 
guesses as to certain parts of the program, particularly those dealing 
with insurance and public assistance. This unanimity of the guesses 
suggests that already there is a wide measure of agreement as to 
what needs to be done. This agreement we hope will be confirmed 
as people read the report, with the footnotes and the tables and the 
analyses that have been made, in this all-too-weighty document. Or- 
ganized labor has made recommendations which closely parallel 
our own. So also has the Social Security Board in regard to the pro- 
grams for which it is responsible. The American Public Welfare 
Association, which has studied these programs, has come out with 
similar recommendations. 

The main line of action proposed in the Board’s report is a sixfold 
attack upon the problem of economic insecurity. We propose, in 
the first place, that more emphasis be put on the development of 
constructive and preventive services since, in the past, our achieve- 
ments in the field of social security have been palliative rather than 
preventive. For example, a great deal of insecurity is due to ill health; 
yet we have very poor services to make sure that people grow up to 
be healthy and strong, or, if they are disabled, to rehabilitate them 
for work. 

The Board also found that a great deal of the most appalling pov- 
erty, like that which occurs in the Southeast and the Southwest, is 
due to the failure of the nation to see the need for developing the 
economic productivity of those areas. We suggested certain policies 
along this line which we thought might be fruitfully explored. It 
was not our job to solve all the problems of the world; so we merely 
indicated some things that seemed to us to be most promising. 

In the second place, we urged that if people have been out of work 
more than twenty-six weeks (which we suggested should be pro- 
vided for by unemployment compensation), they should be provid- 
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ed with work by the Government if private industry is not in a 
position to offer them a job. We made various suggestions for the 
advance planning of projects that would employ these people. We 
also suggested the maintenance of high standards of efficiency and 
the payment of wages that would compare not too unfavorably with 
those available in private employment. 

In the third place, the Board urged that special attention be paid 
to the needs of young people who are a peculiarly strategic group in 
the community. Part of our recommendations look to subsidized 
education for those able to profit by further education, but who are 
unable to afford it without financial assistance. Other recommenda- 
tions concerned the development of work programs that would 
place great emphasis upon health measures and upon inculcating 
work habits and disciplines so that young people, on reaching the 
age of twenty-one, could compete effectively with other adults for 
employment. 

We urged, in the fourth place, that, so far as possible, loss of in- 
come should be met through extended social insurance, because that 
course is preferred by the American people. We gave reasons for 
thinking that the social insurance method does offer certain safe- 
guards to society against unfair, unsatisfactory, and undue claims, 
at the same time as it offers the insecure person a form of security 
which he prefers. We specifically suggested that the social insurance 
program should at once be extended to cover loss of income due to 
disability, whether permanent or temporary. We also made sugges- 
tions for extending the existing old-age insurance and for extending 
and improving the unemployment compensation program. Unem- 
ployment compensation is one of the least satisfactory of our social 
insurances, and yet it is the one that we shall most need during the 
dislocations that are likely to follow the end of the war. 

We recommended, in the fifth place, that there should be a self- 
respecting and adequate public-assistance program that could serve 
as an underpinning to all these other measures. The great weakness 
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in the past has been that not all the people are old enough to g 
old-age benefits or assistance, or young enough to get on the you 
programs; or there may be children whose fathers are unemploy 
but are not dead or disabled so that these children cannot get the ai 







protections against want and insecurity. The committee made a 
number of suggestions for the development of an adequate public 
assistance system that would not merely be negative in character but} 
would be positive in character, which would try to fit people for af! 
return to normal employment and normal activity. 

Finally, the committee urged an expansion in those social services 
which are important for the welfare not only of the individual but} 
also of the community. Among those were such services as education} 
and health. We did not make many concrete, specific recommenda} 
tions in those fields, because that was somewhat outside our terms of 
reference. 

My final reason for saying that it might be wise to contemplate 
social security measures even while we are talking about full em- 
ployment is this: even if we did get full employment we should not 
have licked the problem of freedom from want. Even with full em- 
ployment, with jobs for everybody, we still have those who are too 
old to work, those who are too young to work, those who are too sick 
to work, and those people whom the economists call the frictional 
or temporarily unemployed—people who are just changing over 
from one job to another. These unemployed are always included in 
any concept of full employment. 

The number of such people is surprisingly large. Today we have 
not only full employment, but we are trying to drag every person 
who can hobble into the labor market to do some kind of work. 
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Britain, to the National Resources Planning Board plan, and finally, 
tothe so-called Marsh plan for social security in Canada. All three of 
them point out the relationship between social security planning 
and the wider planning for full employment. 

But I repeat, it is no accident that all three countries have felt it 
wise to begin their concrete proposals with social security plans, 
because to the ordinary man and woman—the farmer, the laborer, 
the professional, the white-collar worker—a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. The average man is very glad to know that 
plans are being made by all the high-powered brains in business, by 
his labor organization leaders, and by the Government. The ordinary 
man is glad to know that the nation has raised its sights and that 
there are people planning for full employment. 

But the ordinary man is also intelligent and hardboiled, and he 
knows the problems are difficult. He is going to feel a lot happier if 
he can look at the statute books and see that, even if these plans do 
not mature or if there should be some hitch, he and his family can 
count on a certain minimum income which will be assured to them 
under any contingency. If he does that, he is going to feel happier 
about his own personal situation, and he is also going to be a more 
helpful person in the postwar economy. No one is going to spend 
accumulated savings if he does not know where next week’s income 
is coming from; but if a man has a modest assured income, he may 
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in the past has been that not all the people are old enough to get 
old-age benefits or assistance, or young enough to get on the youth 
programs; or there may be children whose fathers are unemployed 
but are not dead or disabled so that these children cannot get the aid 
available to dependent children. Many people do not satisfy the 
qualifications for a work program. There are always many thou- 
sands of persons who fall between all these stools. Only a program 
that provides on the basis of need alone, and in a self-respecting 
manner, for these people, will plug up every hole in the series of 
protections against want and insecurity. The committee made a 
number of suggestions for the development of an adequate public- 
assistance system that would not merely be negative in character but 
would be positive in character, which would try to fit people for a 
return to normal employment and normal activity. 

Finally, the committee urged an expansion in those social services 
which are important for the welfare not only of the individual but 
also of the community. Among those were such services as education 
and health. We did not make many concrete, specific recommenda- 
tions in those fields, because that was somewhat outside our terms of 
reference. 

My final reason for saying that it might be wise to contemplate 
social security measures even while we are talking about full em- 
ployment is this: even if we did get full employment we should not 
have licked the problem of freedom from want. Even with full em- 
ployment, with jobs for everybody, we still have those who are too 
old to work, those who are too young to work, those who are too sick 
to work, and those people whom the economists call the frictional 
or temporarily unemployed—people who are just changing over 
from one job to another. These unemployed are always included in 
any concept of full employment. 

The number of such people is surprisingly large. Today we have 
not only full employment, but we are trying to drag every person 
who can hobble into the labor market to do some kind of work. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND POSTWAR ECONOMY I4!I 


Many of our old-age pensioners have given up their pensions and 
gone back to work, or have refrained from claiming pensions when 
they were due. And yet, in November 1942, the last date for which 
comprehensive figures are available, there were about 4.7 million 
households receiving public aid ; that is, receiving their sole or major 
form of income from one or more of these social security measures. 

It is no accident that within the last three months three of the 
great democracies of the world have initiated their postwar plan- 
ning, in so far as they have got down to concrete details, with social 
security programs. I refer, of course, to the Beveridge plan in Great 
Britain, to the National Resources Planning Board plan, and finally, 
to the so-called Marsh plan for social security in Canada. All three of 
them point out the relationship between social security planning 
and the wider planning for full employment. 

But I repeat, it is no accident that all three countries have felt it 
wise to begin their concrete proposals with social security plans, 
because to the ordinary man and woman—the farmer, the laborer, 
the professional, the white-collar worker—a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. The average man is very glad to know that 
plans are being made by all the high-powered brains in business, by 
his labor organization leaders, and by the Government. The ordinary 
man is glad to know that the nation has raised its sights and that 
there are people planning for full employment. 

But the ordinary man is also intelligent and hardboiled, and he 
knows the problems are difficult. He is going to feel a lot happier if 
he can look at the statute books and see that, even if these plans do 
not mature or if there should be some hitch, he and his family can 
count on a certain minimum income which will be assured to them 
under any contingency. If he does that, he is going to feel happier 
about his own personal situation, and he is also going to be a more 
helpful person in the postwar economy. No one is going to spend 
accumulated savings if he does not know where next week’s income 
is coming from; but if a man has a modest assured income, he may 
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be inclined to spend some of his accumulated savings as economists 
hope he will spend them. 

So it seems to me, if I can sum the whole thing up in a nutshell, 
that action in the field of social security will, at one and the same 
time, complete the framework of protection that we have already 
begun to erect and begin the foundations for the framework of an 
economy of plenty. If we at least get that job out of the way—and it 
is not such a difficult job in relation to some of the others—we shall 
not only be giving our people a guarantee of the genuineness of our 
belief in freedom from want as a postwar ideal, but we shall also be 
doing something in the direct economic interest of all of us. 





Dr. Burns was Chief of the Economic Security and Health Section of the recently liquidated 
National Resources Planning Board. She was intimately connected with the elaboration of 
the Board’s Social Security Report. 





A CRITIQUE OF THE AMERICAN PLAN 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


John W. McConnell 


When Sir William Beveridge remarked recently that the “Amer- 
ican Beveridge Plan” was to American social security what the 1909 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws of 1909 was to its 
British counterpart, he was not dealing in idle whimsy. The Amer- 
ican plan, as proposed by the National Resources Planning Board, 
isa statement of desirable objectives, but it is not a plan; it is a phi- 
losophy of public welfare which remains to be implemented. The 
great achievement of the British proposals of Sir William Beveridge 
is their definiteness. One senses the process which preceded the 
formulation of the Beveridge plan: What is the need? What re- 
sources are available to meet the need? How can these resources be 
most effectively utilized in the light of the social forces and condi- 
tions which control national life? This is the essence of social plan- 
ning. The result is a workable blueprint, by means of which a 
comprehensive social security program can be made effective. 

A sense of loyalty to things American might easily lead one to the 
defense of the American brand of social security; but as Abraham 
Epstein, the American pioneer in this field, once said, “It is a mis- 
take to accept (the plan) without criticism simply because it pro- 
poses desirable objectives.” Preoccupation with the war effort is 
probably responsible for the paucity of discussion concerning the 
proposals of the National Resources Planning Board. However, even 
those comments which have reached the press have been confined 
to superficial statements of approval or disapproval. Professional 
liberals have praised the plan as, for example, in the New Republic 
Supplement of April 19, 1943; professional conservatives have con- 
demned it. That much was to be expected; but one had hoped for 
a more forthright discussion of so important a topic relating to the 
postwar world. 
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Social security in the United States is beyond the stage where it 
needs a pat on the back by a professional liberal because the objective 
is good. Americans believe in social security far more generally than 
a conservative press would lead one to suspect. The principle of so. 
cial insurance is well established ; but it needs clear, systematic treat- 
ment in order to develop those practical arrangements necessary to 
its effective operation. It is disappointing, therefore, to examine the 
details of the American plan and to find them essentially conserva. 
tive, tied to the past, and repeating the errors made in the fumbling 
movements which marked the initial efforts in the United States to 
lay the foundations for social security in 1935. In the Beveridge Re. 
port, Sir William says that the first principle governing his recom. 
mendations is “that any proposals for the future, while they should 
use to the full the experience gathered in the past, should not be 
restricted by consideration of sectional interests established in the 
obtaining of that experience. Now, when the war is abolishing land- 
marks of every kind, is the opportunity for using experience ina 
clear field. A revolutionary movement in the world’s history isa time 
for revolutions not for patching.” Such a principle of action, if it had 
been followed by the National Resources Planning Board, might 
well have resulted in a much more effective and farsighted plan. 

It would be well at the outset to state as simply as possible the 
author’s criticism of the NRPB plan for work and social security. 
The underlying philosophy upon which the plan rests is admirable, 
and certain of the concrete suggestions offered represent desirable 
changes in the organization of social security in the United States. 
Nevertheless, some of the Board’s proposals fail to take into con- 
sideration the worker’s own feelings about work and security, while 
others continue in operation organizations and techniques of ad- 
ministration which were from the first inadequate and ineffective, 
and a lack of concreteness is characteristic throughout. Let us ana- 
lyze the American plan for social security as set forth by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 
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The American “Beveridge Plan” falls roughly into four divisions. 
| The first is the provision of work for all those able to work who can- 
| not find employment in private industry. It is well to note that in 
| this provision lies a clear departure from the British plan. The Na- 


_ | tional Resources Planning Board is of the firm conviction that work, 


' not social insurance or public assistance, is the first requisite of secu- 
| tity. The second division of the plan proposes adequate income for 
those whose work is temporarily interrupted. The third part is a 
| provision of adequate income through public assistance (direct re- 
_ lief) where neither work nor insurance is available or applicable. 
And the last division is the provision of health, education, and other 


_ | welfare services to the general population where those facilities are 


} not already operative. 

The framework of the program is logical and practicable. The 
| primary objective is to provide all with employment; where that 
fails or where stoppage of work is purely temporary there is the first 
level of support consisting of social insurances. If the individual is 
not caught up and supported by the work program or social insur- 
ance there is public assistance, the last bulwark against destitution 
and starvation. Underlying all of these supports, and checking some 
of the causes of insecurity at their roots, is a program of social serv- 
ices in health and education available to all who need them. At one 
and the same time these goals emphasize the long-range needs of 
the general population, and the short-range, temporary needs of in- 
dividuals. It is not in the goals but in the practical arrangements and 
the social implications of the proposed methods that the influence of 
the past is noted in the Board’s plan. 

Work! The biblical story of God’s curse upon Adam has perpetu- 
ated a bit of folklore into the thinking of modern man which has 
little or no real foundation in the culture of contemporary America. 
Work is not a curse. Among American workmen the real fear is not 
that the worker will have to work for a living, but that because of 
forces beyond his control he will not have the opportunity to work 
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for a living. Even in the midst of relative abundance of work that 
marks the war period, the worker’s chief fear is unemployment 
which he is sure will mark the days that lie ahead. There is no sub. 
stitute for a job. 

Whether the job he holds is a good job or a bad job depends upon 
the worker’s evaluation of the product he helps to produce, the 
wages he earns, and the opportunities for individual control and 
achievement which the job affords. The job is not only the source of 
the worker’s livelihood, it determines his status in the community. 
The Board apparently was unaware of these elemental facts of 
workers’ psychology when they proposed their work program, al- 
though the history of the WPA furnishes ample evidence of their 
truth as the Board’s own analysis of Government work projects 
demonstrates. A few observations will make this clear. In spite of 
a general statement that the Government must necessarily take a 
larger part in planning and directing our national economic life in 
order to utilize more fully our manpower and natural resources, the 
Board recommended a work program which is a stop-gap arrange. 
ment for those who cannot find employment in private industry 
after their social insurance benefits have been exhausted and whose 
unemployability has been clearly demonstrated by a long period 
without work. The Board states, “In our discussion of the types of 
workers for whom work should be provided we have already indi- 
cated that, in the main, project employment should be limited to 
workers with relatively long periods of unemployment or those 
whose prospects of re-absorption by private industry are remote.” 
A work program for the least employable seems like putting the 
cart before the horse. 

And what of incentive of such Government work? Under the 
WPA arrangement, once he was classified in a wage-skill category, 
there was no opportunity for a worker to advance. In fact, every 


* Security, Work, and Relief Policies, Report of the Committee on Long-Range Work and 
Relief Policies to the National Resources Planning Board (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1942). 
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incentive toward better work which private industry offers was 
absent on the Government work projects. The ordinary guarantees 
of workmen’s compensation, prompt medical attendance, and the 
opportunity to add to the family’s well-being by extra earnings from 
odd-job work, which are found in private employment, were denied 
the project worker. Perhaps these matters will work themselves out 
in time should we ever have recourse to a WPA in the postwar 
world. Certainly the National Resources Planning Board makes no 
attempt to meet these difficulties. Then, further, the Board suggests 
that work projects be useful work and designed to fit the occupa- 
tional characteristics of the unemployed. The Board gives the WPA 
credit for some success in this regard; but the fact is that the 
WPA failed to provide work of this character. Such usefulness and 
flexibility in governmentally provided work is impossible unless the 
Government intends to compete with private enterprise much more 
extensively than the Board intimates. The bulk of the unemployed 
are unskilled and semiskilled individuals, and public works can pro- 
vide jobs in keeping with the abilities of many of them. But to think 
that road building, sewage installations, and the building of beaches 
and bulkheads can provide suitable work for a majority of the un- 
employed, especially marginal workers, seems a little shortsighted. 
The Board also recommends that Government work be under the 
direction of able administrators ; but what able man will be attracted 
toa Government work project which hires marginal workmen, per- 
forms services of questionable usefulness, lacks social approval, and 
is of indeterminate duration depending upon political whim and 
the fluctuations of economic conditions. 

In considering the Board’s work program as a whole, certain 
pertinent questions claim attention. Can the program as outlined 
hope to provide work for any but the marginal worker? Will not 
the general public stigmatize the “project worker” and deprecate 
the job as “make work” just as it did in the past? Will the work- 
man be able to respect himself and his work and be able to derive 
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from the job the spiritual satisfaction which normally employed 
men get from their jobs? Under the circumstances will not lack of 
enthusiasm, inefficiency, and waste be inevitable? It seems quite 
likely that the job program which the Board offers will provide a 
source of income, but it is hardly likely that it will preserve skill and 
work habits and sustain morale. 

Two alternatives to the Board’s proposals are suggested. The first 
is to introduce a program of Government work which will be oper- 
ated exactly as under private enterprise. It will be designed to 
perform useful work, not restricted by the WPA formulas of non- 
competition, with modern equipment, and with the intention of 
continuing as a going concern, and not merely as public works proj- 
ects established as a temporary answer to mass unemployment. The 
projects thus developed would hire bona fide unemployed men from 
the rolls of the United States Employment Service at prevailing 
wages if they are qualified for the job regardless of how long they 
have been unemployed, whether or not they have exhausted un- 
employment insurance benefits, and without a needs test. In other 
words, the Government would simply enlarge its activity as an em- 
ployer, create additional demand for labor, and sustain the existing 
wage scale. 

The other alternative is to stimulate employment in private indus- 
try through the techniques developed under the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the present war production program; namely, the 
advancement of funds for the construction of public works, the pur- 
chase of new equipment, and the provision of a market for the 
commodities produced. Part of the product would be taken by the 
Government and sold abroad under international agreements for 
the exchange of goods, and the rest sold to low-income groups in the 
United States under the food stamp system. Both of these programs 
interfere directly with private enterprise, but the writer sees no hope 
for a stable economy in the future without some such interference. 
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Both the alternatives have the advantage of providing jobs free from 
the stigma of “relief” and “make work.” 

In the field of social insurance the Board has made many of its 
best proposals: a unified federal system of unemployment insurance 
rather than the present Federal-State confusion; additional benefits 
for dependents rather than the present single benefit per worker 
regardless of family status; extension of the benefit period to 26 
weeks; the elimination of merit rating; the extension of benefits to 
such groups as maritime workers, employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and employees of all businesses having one or more em- 
ployees, and the addition of a disability benefit to provide an income 
in times of accident or illness. These are distinct gains; but desirable 
and gratifying as they are they fall short of the goal of a unified 
and coordinated system of social insurance operated through a 
single simplified administrative organization. 

In the first place the fiction of private insurance is still preserved 
by the Board in that separate systems of insurance are maintained 
for the various risks covered, with separate systems of taxation, 
separate administrative bureaus, and separate systems of benefit 
payments. A suggestion here and there indicates that the Board was 
not unaware of the complications of the present pattern and the 
desirability of unification, but no concrete program for consolida- 
tion is offered. All systems of social insurance deal with but one 
problem—the loss of income because of the cessation of work. True 
aman will suffer longer periods of worklessness, presumably, if the 
cause is old age than if the cause is unemployment or ill-health. But 
after eliminating the reserve fund from old-age insurance, and 
admitting that actuaries are well-nigh useless in unemployment 
and ill-health, what is to be gained by separate taxes and separate 
administration? Consider the savings possible by so coordinating 
the social insurance program that one set of records, one set of 
taxes, and one staff of employees could handle all out-of-work 
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benefits regardless of cause. It is far more difficult to estimate the 
annual cost of unemployment insurance, old-age insurance, and 
health insurance separately than it is to calculate them together as 
a single risk and pay for them from a single social insurance fund. 

Objections will be raised, of course, against a single unified system, 
How will one know when the limit of resources has been reached 
if all contingencies are met from one fund? That is answered best 
by asking another question: Is any one naive enough to think that 
if a man can claim benefits, as evidenced by his meeting conditions 
of eligibility, the Government will deny him benefits on the ground 
that the fund is exhausted? Only in nations on the verge of revolu- 
tion as in Germany has such a course been followed, and with what 
results! Clearly, the only logical and effective arrangement is a 
“pay-as-you-go” plan of meeting current social insurance obliga- 
tions out of current taxes, and borrowings if necessary. 

A sweeping objection to unified and coordinated social insurance 
is still to be answered. Suppose unemployment, dependent old-age, 
and other emergencies are so extensive that they exhaust the taxing 
and borrowing power of the nation—is not the reserve system essen- 
tial to prevent such a condition just as it is in private insurance? Since 
the Government has already eliminated all but an emergency reserve 
of three times current annual tax income in the old-age insurance 
program, it would seem that the answer to the objection is obvious. 
A reserve in the hands of the Government can never be a reserve. 
Lacking opportunities for private investment, a reserve can be used 
to reduce or absorb existing debt and thus improve the nation’s 
borrowing power. There are no arguments other than specious 
bookkeeping arguments which can be raised against a single unified 
pay-as-you-go social insurance system. 

Following naturally the unification of the various social insur- 
ances into one system, comes the unification of the tax structure 
that supports it. Separate systems of taxation now provide funds 
for unemployment insurance and old-age insurance. General taxes 
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are used to pay the Federal Government grants-in-aid for various 
forms of assistance. All of these taxes are regressive, and weigh 
more heavily upon the lower income groups in proportion to their 
income than upon the rest of the population. As the Board so well 
points out in the body of the report, the confusion of tax sources 
and the regressive nature of the taxes make the financial adminis- 
tration needlessly complicated and expensive and, from the point of 
view of maintaining adequate purchasing power to keep the econ- 
omy stable, wholly undesirable. 

The misunderstanding resulting from this complexity can be 
readily illustrated. It is rare indeed to find a wage earner who does 
not believe that the “social security” taken from his wages pays for 
unemployment insurance. In a few States, to be sure, employee wage 
deductions are made for unemployment insurance but in the vast 
majority of cases the employer pays the entire tax although the 
worker does not know it. The workingman does not recognize two 
different systems of social insurance, and, in all fairness, why should 
he? Common sense, as well as efficiency, demands a unified tax 
system to pay for social insurance, as the Board itself suggests, with 
the Government assuming a direct responsibility for part of the 
finances payable out of general taxation in order to relieve business 
and the low-income groups of the deflationary effects of a high 
burden of taxation in a period of declining markets and falling 
prices. 

It seems regrettable, also, that the National Resources Planning 
Board Report did not try to establish specific standards of benefits 
for social insurance and public assistance. Reference is made through- 
out the report to a maintenance standard, which is inadequate, and 
to the goal of the Board, which is the American standard of living. 
But the Board refrains from setting a specific standard because of the 
complexities of the problem. Regional differences, the wide varia- 
tion in relief and benefit standards now in existence, and the ever 
present fluctuations in price and money value are largely respon- 
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sible. Nevertheless the Board had here a real opportunity to exercise 
its function as a planning body. After all, of what value was the 
1935-1936 Consumer Income Survey in which the Board had a 
part, if not to provide data by which some such problem as this 
might be dealt with? Certainly throwing the whole problem of 
determining standards in the lap of Congress without a concrete 
proposal is sheer political folly. 

It is not an impossible task to devise a minimum budget for 
American families with recognition of regional differentials as, for 
example, those provided in the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
money equivalent of this standard could be adjusted periodically 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost of Living Index. This plan of 
course leads directly to a substitution of the flat benefit rate in social 
insurance for the present confusing and unjustifiable efforts to vary 
benefits with earnings. What social benefit can be preserved by 
paying one man $12 weekly benefit and another $13.50, especially 
since both of these sums provide less than maintenance for a man 
and his family? The Beveridge Plan is much more realistic in this 
regard. It provides a maintenance minimum for all, allowing in- 
dividual differences to be effective in the area above the minimum 
in the kind of personal preparation each individual makes for a 
rainy day through private insurance, savings, membership in fra- 
ternal organizations, and the like. 

The most obvious omission from the American plan is the omis- 
sion of any provision for medical care. Recognizing the difficulties 
which face any group dealing with the problem of providing 
adequate medical care for the general population, it remains a fact 
that some kind of plan is needed. Rather than submit to a policy 
of optimistic drift, or action by pressure, a comprehensive plan 
ought to be prepared now for review, discussion, and action. Per- 
haps the American Medical Association is becoming more favor- 
ably inclined to some form of social medical care, or again it may 
be unwise to enact legislation while so many medical men are in 
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the armed forces, but neither of these reasons seems to warrant the 
absence of a provision for medical care in a plan as comprehensive 
as the one submitted by the National Resources Planning Board 
purports to be. 

The explanation of the omission recently advanced by a member 
of the Board is that while a medical care program is desirable, the 
inclusion of a plan would have directed the emphasis to medical 
care rather than prevention where the real emphasis should be. 
Granted the need for greater preventive activity, nevertheless, as 
the Costs of Medical Care Survey and other more recent studies 
have clearly demonstrated, there will continue for decades to be 
people with low incomes to whom medical care is denied or upon 
whom it falls as an impossible financial burden. While prevention 
is tackling disease directly in the years to come, some form of 
guaranteed medical and dental care, without the stigma of charity, 
for those in the lower and medium income brackets, seems to be 
a necessity. The experience with socialized medicine and health 
insurance in European countries, the experiments with voluntary 
prepayment plans in the United States, and the venture of the Farm 
Security Administration in offering medical care to certain classes 
of the farm population, provide ample data for the development of a 
program by competent authorities. 

Upon one section of the report there can be no criticism. Both the 
history of public assistance and the proposals for improvement as 
presented by the Board represent careful, realistic study. Few people 
are conscious of the diversity and confusion which accompanied 
the public assistance (relief) programs of the thousands of local 
governments throughout the United States during the 1930-1940 
decade. The preservation of a measure of local autonomy is neces- 
sary if our American way of life is to be maintained. However, there 
is no excuse for the perpetuation of human suffering because of 
ignorance of progressive methods, local political manipulation, 
absence of tax sources, or sheer reactionary cussedness. 
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The Board’s proposals, aiming as they do, to preserve local 
government initiative, nevertheless, offer real hope of securing 
uniform national standards of public assistance, uniform rules of 
eligibility, and competent administration, mainly through the de. 
vice of Federal grant-in-aid for local public assistance. Here again, 
however, one notices the chronic failure of the Board to accept the 
responsibility for making concrete suggestions. Enunciating the 
principle that Federal aid should be granted to States on the basis 
of need and ability to pay, the Board canvasses the difficulties of 
administering such a principle but suggests no formula by which 
the principle can be worked out practically. The formula for the 
grant-in-aid, not the principle, is really the tough core of this prob- 
lem, and it cannot be softened merely by agreeing that it is tough. 

Most educators will agree both with the Board’s criticism of the 
past youth programs and its proposals for the future. Certainly the 
need for what educators call education at the operational level, that 
is learning by doing, is a desirable trend, reaching even greater 
proportions throughout the nation’s educational system; but finan- 
cial and administrative difficulties continue to hamper its growth. 
On the other hand there is obvious need, as the Board suggests, for 
more education in the out-of-school work programs for youth. At this 
point a word of caution may not be amiss. Of all the Government 
work programs during the recent depression, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps received the greatest approval; nevertheless severe 
criticism of the program has arisen because of the failure of the 
Government to introduce military training into the Corps’ program. 
This may be merely a forecast of greater efforts in the future to meet 
the nation’s need for trained military personnel by a more system- 
atic youth training program than we have ever witnessed on this 
side of the Atlantic. Regardless of one’s own belief in such matters, 
planning youth work programs in the postwar world must keep that 
possibility in mind. Furthermore, the experience of the Army and 
Navy in their training programs, and of the Civilian Public Service 
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Camps in their projects and work assignments, will have to be given 
due consideration. The Federal Government has not by any means 
exhausted the socially beneficent possibilities of keeping the great 
majority of qualified students in the established school system, 
public and private, by means of educational subsidies and tuition 
payments. Adjusting the curriculum to meet the needs of such stu- 
dents is not a difficult task as the present war training program 
shows, if the Government will provide funds for proper adminis- 
tration and equipment, and allow for a reasonable amount of ex- 
perimentation. In fact the Government would probably save money 
if it would use the existing educational facilities more extensively 
instead of creating a dual system of education. The latter procedure 
has the advantage in that no discriminatory separation will exist 
between the boy of a poor family who needs Government assistance 
and a boy of well-to-do parents, who does not. 

Many of the Board’s administrative proposals have already been 
discussed under their respective programs. The efforts of the Board 
to bring some unification into the administration of the work, 
social insurance, and public welfare programs by coordinating 
administration at the Federal level is praiseworthy. The Board 
recognizes the objections which defenders of State’s rights and 
local self-government will raise to their proposals, but quite rightly 
the Board discounts these in the interests of effective and economi- 
cal administration. The present chaotic organization with multiple 
agencies duplicating and overlapping one another does not assure 
us that the sovereign rights of the States or the principle of local 
self-government will be maintained; it simply makes it easier for 
unscrupulous politicians and economic pressure groups to control 
the operation of these programs in their own interests. 

On two recent developments in administration, the Board made 
ho comment, believing them visionary and impractical perhaps. 
The first trend is the correlation of workmen’s compensation with 
the other systems of social insurance as suggested in the Beveridge 
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Plan. In the United States, workmen’s compensation is entirely 
under State operation. The problem becomes immediately impor. 
tant should the Board’s suggestion of establishing disability in. 
surance be adopted. Designed primarily to provide income when 
one is disabled as a result of sickness or nonindustrial accident, 
disability insurance obviously travels close to, and at times will 
follow, the same course as workmen’s compensation. Standards of 
eligibility, benefit payments, and methods of insurance in the vari- 
ous workmen’s compensation schemes throughout the nation show 
little uniformity. Although found in every State, such schemes 
cover only 4o per cent of the workers and payments are often mea- 
ger. It is not difficult to visualize the confusion and protest that 
would result if employers were taxed by two Government agencies 
to cover the same or nearly the same risks, and if a man had the 
alternative of requesting compensation from either a State or a 
Federal plan. Although at present not a problem of major impor- 
tance, it might at a moment’s notice become such if reasonable plans 
are not worked out to bring workmen’s compensation and dis 
ability insurance together harmoniously. 

The second trend in administrative technique is the use of re- 
gional administrative subdivisions instead of State subdivisions. 
Although never specifically mentioned it seems apparent that the 
Board accepts the State and its subdivisions as administrative part 
ners or administrative agents in the various plans. The Merriam 
Report on Administrative Reorganization submitted to the Presi- 
dent some years ago advised the systematization of administration 
and more frequent use of regional subdivisions instead of States 
for administrative purposes. The proposal was made on the grounds 
of efficiency and economy. State boundaries are historical and arbi 
trary, not logical; generally speaking State areas and populations 
are now too small for proper administration; duplication, over- 
lapping and complex administrative relationships mark the efforts 
of the Federal Government to cooperate with the separate States. 
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The adoption of regional divisions in recent years in such agencies 
as the Federal Reserve and various farm banks, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the National War Labor Board has been met 
with appreciable success. Consequently it seems advisable for any 
program setting the pattern of the future to consider seriously the 
wisdom of experimenting with regional administration. Again 
attention is called to Sir William Beveridge’s principle “ .. . any 
proposals for the future, while they should use to the full the experi- 
ence gathered in the past should not be restricted by consideration 
of the sectional interests established in obtaining that experience.” 

To avoid confusion no mention has been made in this discussion 
of the Congressional proposals for improving social security as 
embodied in the Wagner-Murray-Dingle Bill (S—116r) nor of the 
Social Security Board’s own reports on this subject. In many in- 
stances they are more specific and more far-reaching than the 
NRPB proposals, as, for example, the medical care provisions and 
the increases in unemployment insurance benefits found in the 
Wagner bill. Perhaps unwisely the caption “American plan” has 
been reserved exclusively for the National Resources Planning 
Board’s program. Surely these other plans deserve, and will receive, 
full consideration. In a real sense there is no American plan; there 
are only plans. 





Dr. McConnell is Associate Professor of Sociology at New York University. 





SOLIDARITY AND SECURITY FOR THE 
EUROPEAN TEACHING PROFESSION 


Reinhold Schairer 


In all countries overwhelmed by the Axis in Europe the teach- 
ing profession has been the leading organization of resistance and, 
where the countries have been occupied, of the anti-Axis under. 
ground movements. Thousands of teachers have exposed themselves 
to the gravest danger and have been imprisoned, tortured, or killed, 
It is impossible to choose examples everywhere—in Russia and 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, in Norway and Greece, 
and in Denmark, Belgium, and Holland—the same picture presents 
itself: by far the greater part of the teachers are resisting the aggres- 
sors heroically. They are doing what the teachers did in Britain 
where, despite imminent invasion and the destruction or damaging 
of more than a million homes by air bombardment, they helped to 
maintain morale locally and to inspire resistance to the utmost. 

Amongst teachers in the Axis-invaded countries there was neither 
panic nor an attitude of despair. Instead there was a resolute, hard, 
and bitter inner decision to stand and fight for freedom even unto 
death. What the British President of the Board of Education, Mr. 
Ramsbotham, said in his address of March 15, 1941, about British 
teachers is equally true of the teaching profession in the countries 
under the thralldom of the Axis. He declared that he did not think 
“any section of the population or any profession had shown itself 
more ready or adaptable in coping at a moment’s notice with a host 
of problems.” He added that “the people of our stricken cities would 
not readily forget the wonderful services rendered by the teachers 
at a time of acute crisis and danger.” 

Certainly the world will not “readily forget the wonderful serv- 


* Quoted from the author’s Britain’s Educational War Efforts and Peace Plans, published by 
the U. S. Committee on Educational Reconstruction, p. 8. 
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ices rendered by the teachers at a time of acute crisis and danger.” 
But if we remember these actions in the future only in commence- 
ment addresses and in convention speeches, we shall have failed in 
our obligations toward their authors. Nor will it be sufficient to 
commemorate their deeds of heroism by building schools bearing 
their names. Only living institutions, directly aiding the teaching 
profession, will be a worthy memorial to those who were prepared 
for the greatest sacrifice, death in the service of others. 

We who survive can effectively commemorate their deeds of 
heroism in peacetime only by improving the conditions under 
which the teaching profession renders its service to the public. This 
improvement should take the form of greater security of tenure, 
pensions for old age, for widows, and for dependent children, and 
insurance in time of illness. We should establish and guarantee such 
security for the future not only inside particular national bounda- 
ries, but wherever needed, by a new institution that would ul- 
timately unite all educational districts of a democratic Europe. 
Within such a framework we should guarantee to all educators 
that their well-deserved rights of social security will be maintained 
even in cases where the local or national educational authorities fail 
to fulfill such an obligation. Such an institution would be a real 
monument for those who died in order that survivors might be free 
to educate the youth of all Europe in the democratic ideals of free- 
dom, equality, and peaceful cooperation. 

Such proposals as these are not abstract dreams. Under the lead- 
ership of the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, with Dean E. George Payne as its chairman, their substance 
was recently discussed and accepted unanimously by a group of 
two hundred eminent educators from ten different countries who 
participated in an Institute at New York University, April 7-8, 
1943. The participants of this Institute were guided by the convic- 
tion that protests were too weak an argument against acts of Nazi 
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brutality and agreed that our duty in the democratic countries is 
to express our solidarity with the teachers and students of Axis- 
devastated nations by concrete and realistic actions. 

The Institute was planned by a preparatory committee of more 
than twenty-five educators from the United States and Europe who 
had met regularly for some twelve months under the chairmanship 
of Dean Payne. It was jointly sponsored by the United States Com- 
mittee on Educational Reconstruction and the Central and Eastern 
European Planning Board consisting of representatives of Poland, 
Czchoslovakia, Greece, and Jugoslavia. The aim of the Institute 
was officially expressed as follows: “to develop concrete plans and 
actions leading toward the reestablishment and extension of highly 
efficient and truly democratic educational systems, based on equal- 
ity, justice, and friendly cooperation in the four nations of Eastern 
and Central Europe after the defeat of the Axis and their liberation. 
. .. After victory, democratic educational systems will be needed 
as the basis for, and the condition of, every other form of reconstruc- 
tion in the social, economic and political fields.” 

The Institute was opened by Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
of New York University. Subsequently Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, delivered the address of 
welcome in which he expressed the hope “that the deliberations of 
this Institute on Educational Reconstruction may be the forerunner 
of other similar meetings to consider the effective development of 
education as an instrument of international peace and stability 
throughout the world.” He added that “it is important that we 
begin now to plan for the speedy rehabilitation of educational in- 
stitutions in the democratic nations which have been overrun by 
the Nazi hordes; and that we shouid also extend our planning to 
include assistance in the eventual reconstruction of the educational 


2 See United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction, Institute on Educational Re- 
construction in Central and Eastern Europe, Statements and Resolutions. 
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systems of Germany and her satellites in which education has been 
prostituted to the evil purposes of evil nationalist leaders.” 

The representative of the United States Department of State, 
Dr. Ralph E. Turner, stated: “In this Institute which you have or- 
ganized here we have private initiative working at these problems. 
That is truly American. It is the way we do things. It is the point of 
view of the State Department that it is from such private sources, 
through the co-operation of private agencies, that the program 
which is ultimately made a part of the United Nations pro- 
gram, with the support of the United States Government, will be 
formulated.”* 

The realistic background of the Institute was commented upon 
by the Chairman, Dean Payne, who said: “Educators who partici- 
pate in the program of educational reconstruction, both here and 
abroad, must be of a new breed with a widely different emphasis 
in training. They must above all be sociologists, who have learned 
the technique of building an educational program in terms of the 
background of the people and their needs. This requires not only a 
new emphasis in technique and research, but also different educa- 
tional emphasis. The plans must be extremely flexible. Full use must 
be made of the new tools for learning, radio, film and recordings. 
While we help Europe we will help ourselves immeasurably more.” 

The President of the American Council on Education, Dr. 
George F. Zook, who served as chairman of the first session of 
the Institute, had this to say: “It is highly significant that the Nazis 
should have selected intellectual and religious workers as the par- 
ticular aim of destruction which they have in mind. This shows us 
very definitely the contrast between centralized, tyrannical meth- 
ods of government and those practiced by democracy. From the 
beginning of our Government, our leaders have emphasized the 
importance of education in the successful practice of a democratic 


*As quoted in The New York Times, April 8, 1943. 
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power. There is nothing within our unwritten constitution more 
firmly fixed than that idea. We will be thoroughly interdependent 
after victory. ...In a world of international democracy, it will be 
just as necessary for us to depend on education as its basis as it has 
been within our own national power.” 

Emphasis was placed upon the necessity of self-help move- 
ments. The Institute was advised that “cooperative self-help 
movements have to be the center of all educational reconstruction 
efforts. The losses of a nation in the outside world should be com- 
pensated by strengthening the inner forces. Self-help movements 
should be encouraged everywhere. To train the best leaders for 
these movements is the shortest way to recovery.” 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in an address entitled “Message to the Teachers in Occupied 
Countries” expressed the spirit of the postwar thought in these 
paragraphs: 


Perhaps the only tangible evidence of a real European federation of 
neighboring states is the Central and Eastern European Planning Board, 
which includes Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland and Jugoslavia. The 
Planning Board includes representatives of the Governments-in-exile of 
these four Eastern European countries. We know that they are doing 
everything possible in your behalf. 

It is good to feed the hungry; it is good to heal, and Lincoln-like, to 
bind up a nation’s wounds. The cup of milk and the red cross are symbols 
of decency and honor. But those of us who love the United States regard 
it as more than a dairy, a granary or a dispensing agency. To us it isa 
land to which enlightened people brought civilization’s finest ideals, test- 
ing their worth in bitter conflict. 

As educators in the United States, accustomed to long periods of peace 
and plenty, we have come to realize, with painful slowness, that the whole 
process of education is a world force for good or evil. 

It will be your privilege to carry on after the war the struggle that you 
have thus far sustained. We want to help you, and we shall help you, ia 
full recognition of the principles of self-help, self-determination and free- 
dom from alien domination. 

In short, you must tell us what you need most, and when and where. 
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You have in this country millions of friends and relatives whose avenues 
of direct aid have long been obstructed. 


The reaction to this offer of the representatives of the Axis-in- 
yaded countries at the Institute was characteristic. They did not 
attempt to monopolize the good will of so many prominent Amer- 
ican educators for their own countries but resolved: 

a) That this Institute shall be continued as an ad hoc institution and 
that its members shall be ready to offer to our friends the benefits of their 
experience, advice and help, and be willing to co-operate in this Institute 
after the conference until final findings are made and the task is finished; 

b) That the Institute should not be limited to the situation in the four 
Central and Eastern European countries united for post-war planning in 
the Central and Eastern European Planning Board, but should also take 
into consideration the situation in the other Axis-invaded countries. 


Denmark, represented by its Minister at Washington, Henrik de 
Kauffman, expressed similar generous views. 

The solidarity thus exhibited assumed realistic expression in the 
Institute’s resolutions for action on various fronts. As respects 


security for the teaching profession, the following resolution was 
offered: 


In the difficult postwar period most countries, recovering from the in- 
vasion of the Axis powers, will be in a very poor financial condition. For 
years all of their resources will be very limited. As always in such cases a 
tendency may prevail to cut first, and tothe largest degree, the educational 
budgets and salaries of the teachers. 

Those in power in these countries and those who advise them should 
favor the opposite policy and should consider strong educational budgets 
as a matter of great importance in postwar times. Wise statesmanship will 
in a time of crisis not decrease the school budgets and the salaries and 
security of the teachers, but will do everything possible to increase such 
salaries until they are equal to the income of other professional groups, 
such as lawyers or engineers. Only under those conditions will the best of 
the young people be attracted in sufficient numbers. This policy should be 
followed particularly in the field of elementary and high-school education 
and in the field of workers’ and adult education. 

At the same time social security for the whole teaching profession 
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should be established immediately. Security of tenure, old age, and wid- 
ows pensions should be strengthened—not weakened. When a Federated 
Europe emerges inside a future world organization, an official institution 
should be created for all democratic countries of Europe which offers to 
all educators full guarantee against losses of tenure, old age, and widow 
pensions caused by bankruptcy or weakened budgets of a country, prov- 
ince, or community. Similar institutions should be created for other parts 
of the world. 

Such an official insurance corporation for all teachers would have more 
than mere financial significance. It would give teachers the assurance that 
words like “World Government” are not empty symbols, but a reality. 


The significance of these proposals might be formulated as 
follows: 

1. All teachers throughout Europe shall enjoy tenure, a decent 
income, old-age pension, and pension for widows and dependent 
children in case of death, this guarantee to be fulfilled by the edu- 
cational authority responsible for each school district, whether it 
be a village, town, province, state, or nation. In many parts of Eu- 
rope, before Hitler came to power, this was a well-established rule, 
covering at least all the teachers in the state schools. In other parts 
this rule was not fully introduced; or income was still entirely 
inadequate; or certain groups of educators were excluded from 
benefits. 

2. This security for tenure and pension for old age, for widows 
and dependent children should be guaranteed not only by the au- 
thorities directly responsible. There should be a second guarantee, 
given by a new international institution, offering its services 
throughout the whole of Europe. Membership in this institution 
should be open to all educational authorities or groups of educa- 
tors. This would mean the establishment of a Security Institute for 
European Educators (S. I. E.). 

3. The S. I. E. should be based entirely on cooperative principles. 
Every educator should be invited to become a member and his rec- 
ord should be kept at the institute. But the organization as a whole 
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should be the creation of the most progressive educational authori- 
ties in Europe. The governing and administrative body should con- 
sist partly of representatives of the educational authorities and partly 
of elected representatives of teachers. 

4. The S. I. E. should have the character of a public insurance 
company, and therefore be tax exempt. Its task should be to offer 
benefits to the individual educator or his widow and dependent 
children in case the educational authority responsible for such bene- 
fits fails to render them. 

5. The capital of the institute might come from two sources: (a) 
a percentage of all teachers’ salaries, paid by the educational author- 
ities; and (b) contributions from educators collected by the body 
representing the teaching profession. In this way educational au- 
thorities and the teachers will share the financial and administrative 
responsibilities. 

6. It is self-evident that the risk will be unequally distributed. 
Well-established and financially able educational districts will dis- 
charge all responsibilities. Areas less prosperous and less well-estab- 
lished may from time to time pass through a financial crisis and 
make it necessary to appeal to the S. I. E. The resulting inequality 
of responsibility will not be a weakness but a strength. Because of 
this condition, the structure of the institute will be one and the same 
for the whole of Europe. The contributions as well as the benefits 
will be for a common cause. The guiding principle must be that no 
educator shall suffer from the inability of the educational district to 
pay salary and pension. 

7. If the S. I. E. functions successfully, only few claims will be 
presented. Therefore the contributions of every district may de- 
crease to a more or less nominal fee as soon as the capital is accumu- 
lated which would cover the maximum risk for 15 years. Actuarial 
experts certainly will be able to discover how large the accumu- 
lated reserves must be to guarantee the fulfillment of all possible 
obligations. 
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8. The capital accun: ated should not remain idle. It should be 
invested in common e»' rprises of the educators of Europe, such 
as cooperative internat: al recreation homes and medical centers, 
cooperative internatior conference camps and, if possible, in 
houses in different par s of Europe in which educators on their 
sabbatical year, or wh e travelling in other countries, can live 
together. The investing: bf funds of the S. I. E. in such institutions 
should never expose the capital itself to any risk, but every invest- 
ment should be limited to cooperative enterprises of the educators 
throughout Europe, promoting cooperation, understanding, and 
peace. Surplus of the interest to be paid for every investment should 
be at the disposal of the annual assembly of the cooperative mem- 
bers. The possibility of using the surplus should again be limited 
to educational purposes. It should be applied, in the first place, to 
scholarships throughout Europe, in order to recreate as speedily as 
possible an educational profession and scientific leadership in the 
countries which have suffered most from the war. 

g. The principal benefits of such a proposed security institute 
would be the following: 


a) The teaching profession of Europe will enjoy real social secu- 
rity. 

b) It would take part in a realistic experiment showing how ef- 
fective the cooperative way can be. 

c) Its members would have an opportunity to meet together to 
discuss the common problems of their profession and assume 
responsibility for their common welfare. 

d) The teaching profession of Europe would participate in a 
great experiment to prove that the realistic sociological 
approach to cooperation is more effective than the abstract 
ideological approach of forming general organizations for 
discussions and conferences only. In 1919 the second approach 
was chosen. By 1943 we ought to have learned that a realistic 

sociological approach can alone promote effective interna- 

tional cooperation for peace. 
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An object lesson in educational sociolo, -will be one of the most 
important lessons that the teachers of Ev: e can learn. For much 
too long a time many of them have been < . .orbed in abstract think- 
ing, in theories, and in scientific concepii: only. After the war the 
role of the teacher must change. He mustthave his eyes opened to 
events in the social field. his heart shouldijspeak for all who suffer 
and his hand and brain should be ready for every form of action, 
to promote justice, equality, and brotherhood in the world. 

The members of the Institute on Educational Reconstruction 
were convinced that this new social attitude of the teacher and his 
willingness for social services must be expressed as soon as possible 
inside every nation and across frontiers. International cooperation 
of the teaching profession in abstract organizations or in a few in- 
ternational congresses will not be enough. Immediate concrete 
international action will be needed. 

The resolutions of the Institute in this direction are an impressive 
testimonial of this new spirit. I shall therefore conclude this article 
by quoting some of these resolutions: 

I. After the defeat of the Axis, the liberated countries in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and in other parts of the world, will need for their renais- 
sance primarily strong educational systems, offering to all, without dis- 
crimination, equal opportunity and preparing youth for the coming peace 
in the same spirit of solidarity and social justice in which the present edu- 
cators and students are resisting the Axis aggression. Those educators and 
students who survive, in the formerly invaded countries, will be splen- 
didly equipped for this task. They have looked eye to eye into the face of 
evil forces which are out to destroy freedom, justice, and truth. They have 
fought courageously against these forces, and have developed a new con- 
cept: that education and learning are at the same time a deep social obliga- 
tion. Teachers, students, and communities are more than ever united. In 
this respect, those educators who have passed through this direct experi- 
ence will be better equipped for the task than those who have not suffered. 

II. It is resolved: that the planning and the reconstruction of education, 
the teaching and the training of teachers, in all the Axis-invaded countries 
of the United Nations, must be done by those who have lived within those 
countries during these hard years, aided by their friends in foreign coun- 
tries who are acting on their behalf. All help from the outside to these 
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heroic nations should be given only if agreed upon. This does not pre- 
clude the United Nations from preparing and offering actions of friend. 
ship and solidarity. 

III. United Nations educators should offer and prepare other special 
relief actions to groups of educators in those countries. One of these 
actions might be the preparation and establishment of recreation and 
travelling facilities in Europe for educators who have suffered under the 
hardships of the recent years. Many will be emaciated, undernourished; 
tuberculosis will have ravaged many; the nervous systems of multitudes 
will have received terrible shocks. A plan of preparing hospitality and 
recreation facilities, including travelling in foreign countries, with the 
intention of bringing the best teachers of those countries back to their 
work with greatest possible speed, may be one of the important contribv- 
tions we can make. Existing institutions like the Sanatoire Universitaire 
in Leysin, Switzerland, may be used for this purpose. 

IV. Short courses for training new teaching staff will be needed in all 
liberated countries. For this, special funds and advisors should be pre- 
pared. 

V. The colleges in America may prepare a preliminary survey of such 
students and graduates as understand the language of one of the Central 
and Eastern European countries or other invaded countries, who would 
be ready, if invited, to go to those liberated countries for one or two years 
to offer advice and help in the reconstruction of education. Such lists, with 
indications concerning the special field of experience and training, should 
be offered to those who have the responsibility for educational reconstruc. 
tion in those nations. From these lists they could invite teachers whom 
they would like to use. It has even been suggested that, as soon as the war 
is over, special delegates from the liberated nations should come to Amer- 
ica to select these helpers personally. Those who go should consider them- 
selves as emissaries of education, resolved to serve as a living link between 
their home country and the guest country after their return. 





Dr. Schairer is Director of Research of the United States Committee on Educational Recon- 
struction and Visiting Professor of Education at New York University. 




















INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION OFFICE 
Alonzo F. Myers 


What shall we do about the re-education of the Nazi youth after 
the defeat of the Axis powers? Among American and British edu- 
cators, as well as among interested laymen, it is possible to find 
almost any answer one is looking for to that question. Here are just 
a few sample answers that pretty well cover the range from one 
extreme to the other. 

Answer number 1: “Germany is impossible. She has already had 
her chance. The only solution is to kill every man, woman, and 
child in Germany.” 

Answer number 2: “British and American teachers, and perhaps 
some selected refugee German teachers, should take over the job 
of teaching the German youth. No teacher now in Germany can be 
trusted.” 

Answer number 3: “All German children should be brought to 
the United States or to England at age five and kept there for in- 
struction until age twelve. Then they might properly be permitted 
to return to Germany after having been thoroughly indoctrinated 
in the ways of democracy.” 

Answer number 4: “There are thousands of anti-Nazi teachers 
in Germany. They and returned refugee teachers must be given the 
task of re-educating the German youth, under the careful guidance 
and supervision of an international commission.” 

Answer number 5: “Outside interference is bound to fail. Just as 
we would tolerate no outside interference in the education of our 
youth, so Germany would tolerate none. It is Germany’s problem 
and must be handled by Germans.” 

The drastic solution recommended in the first answer is one that 
the United Nations would never adopt. Should we adopt this we 
would be guilty of the same crime as that committed by the Nazis 
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in Poland. It was because of just such crimes that a peace-loving 


world decided that Nazism must be destroyed. The second answer 


assumes that there are no democratic elements left in Germany. 


There is abundant evidence that this is not true. There is, and has f 
been, throughout Hitler’s regime, an active underground move. 


ment in Germany. Religious groups, both Catholic and Protestant, 


have repeatedly asserted their independence and have successfully f 


challenged Nazi authority and Nazi ideology. The third answer 
would be unacceptable alike to Americans, Britishers, and Ger. 
mans. Even if we were to do it, we would surely fail of our pur- 
pose and would merely succeed in establishing a generation of 
German youth who would have good reason to hate us for hay. 
ing torn them away from their homes and parents. 

Those who hold that outside interference is bound to fail would 
repeat the mistakes of the period following the last war. This is 
sheer isolationism as applied to education. It is, and it must be, very 
much our business whether or not German children following this 
war will be indoctrinated with theories of race supremacy and 
world domination. If they are to be so indoctrinated, we might as 
well start getting ready for the third World War. 

Then just what do we advocate? First, we must recognize thatit 
would be as disastrous to the future peace of the world to permit 
Germany and Japan to go on teaching race hatred and world domi. 
nation as it would be to permit them to go on building submarines 
and bombers. We must deny to them the right to continue doing 
these things. So much for the negative aspect of the educational 
program. We must extend in Germany, and in all countries, the 
democratic ideals of freedom of inquiry and of equality of opportu- 
nity through education for all, regardless of race, creed, sex, political 
belief, economic status, or accident of place of birth. It was my 
privilege some months ago to confer with President Benes of 
Czechoslovakia regarding these matters. This conference, in which 
Dean E. George Payne and other officials of the United States Com- 
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mittee on Educational Reconstruction participated, resulted in the 
letter by President Benes which is reproduced in this article. 

With the defeat and unconditional surrender of the Axis, there 
must be no compromise with the Nazis, the half-Nazis, nor with 
the “Junker class.” What Germany needs, and has long needed, is 
a first-class revolution to liquidate these groups. Such a revolution 
will surely come unless we and our allies prevent it. If there is no 
revolution our task will be infinitely more difficult. In any event 
the United Nations must strengthen, encourage, and utilize the 
democratic elements that unquestionably exist in Germany. Thou- 
sands of able, freedom-loving refugees are ready to return to Ger- 
many to do their part in establishing a society based on freedom 
and equality of opportunity. I am convinced that one democrati- 
cally-minded German teacher would be worth ten foreign teachers 
in this important task of the re-education of the Nazi youth. There 
must be no place in the German educational program for other than 
democratically-minded teachers. 


President of the 


Czechoslovak Republic. 
London, 29th June, 1943. 
My dear Dr. Payne, 


I was really very pleased to have had during my visit in New York last 
May such an extensive discussion with you and your colleagues about 
post-war Educational Reconstruction and the establishment of an Inter- 
national Education Office. 

Education has to play an absolutely essential role in the efforts to pre- 
serve the peace of the world following this war. It must never again be 
possible for Germany, Japan, or any other country to pervert education 
to selfishly nationalistic ends nor to utilize it as an instrumentality for 
teaching race hatred and world domination. It would be as disastrous to 
permit Germany and Japan to go on teaching these things as it would be 
to permit them to go on building bombers and submarines and warships 
for the purpose of again attacking those countries which are seeking to 
tealize the democratic ideal. 
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There should be no delay in re-establishing democratic education ip 
the Axis-occupied countries. As rapidly as these countries are freed from 
the invader, schools, libraries and other cultural institutions must be 
re-established. Teachers must be returned to their positions and new 
teachers prepared to take the places of those who have been ruthlessly | 
murdered by the enemy. 

I was, therefore, extremely interested in your idea, that there should be 
established before the war ends and with the least possible delay an Inter. F 
national Education Office for the purpose of promoting and implement. 
ing the democratic ideal of equality of opportunity through education, f 
regardless of race, creed, sex, political belief, economic status or place of 
residence. 

I pledge my full personal support in the efforts of the United States 
Committee on Educational Reconstruction to bring about the establish. 
ment of an International Education Office. I shall present the idea to the 
Czechoslovak Government and, I hope, it will stand ready to join with F 
the United Nations in carrying out this important project immediately, 
to the end that international planning in the field of education may go 
forward without delay. 

With my best wishes for the success of your important enterprise, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(signed) 
Epuarp BENgs 
Dr. E. George Payne, Dean 
School of Education 
New York University 


What about outside supervision and guidance? For about two 
years I have been working on this problem with a capable commit 
tee of educators and lay citizens, representing not only the United 
States, but including also representatives of Great Britain anda 
large share of the United Nations. In this task we have had the 
cooperation of representatives of our own Government, the British 
Government, and the central and eastern European governments 
in-exile. We believe with President Benes that there is urgent need 
for the establishment by the United Nations of an Internationa 
Education Office. It is our belief that it should provide the neces 
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machinery, not only for controlling, redirecting, and guiding 
' the education of the Axis peoples, but also for re-establishing and 
strengthening education in the occupied countries, and for main- 
| taining peace and better understanding throughout the world. 

Obviously, if it is to be effective, this proposed International Edu- 
| cation Office must not be a mere international pedagogical debating 
society. In relation to the re-education of the Axis peoples, it must 


‘FE have broad powers delegated to it by the United Nations, and later 


| by whatever international machinery may be established for main- 
taining the peace of the world. It should be charged specifically with 
responsibility for supervision and inspection of education in the 
Axis countries, and should have the necessary authority for the en- 
forcement of its directives. Equally obviously, the proposed Inter- 
| national Education Office must have a broad positive program. The 
| following points illustrate the scope and nature of such a program, 
which should, over a period of years, profoundly affect education 
throughout the world: 
| 1. To lay the basis for a just and lasting peace by promoting 
and implementing the democratic ideal of equality of opportunity 
through education. 

2. To provide facilities for the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion among the nations of the world as to educational methods and 
procedures. 

3. To provide means for making the services of technical experts 
available to nations desiring to improve their educational offerings 
and programs. 

4. To provide facilities and machinery for assisting in the tasks 
of educational reconstruction throughout the world. 

5. To provide means for facilitating the exchange of teachers and 
scholars, 

6. To make available to all peoples of the world, including the 
Axis countries, instructional materials having international validity 
and free from narrowly nationalistic prejudices. 
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7. To work for the elevation of the status of the teacher in all 
countries, through such means as the elevation of licensing stand. 
ards, safeguarding the intellectual freedom of teachers, and the 
establishment of sound tenure and retirement provisions. 

8. To encourage adequate financing of public education in all 
countries, and the provision of decent salaries for qualified teachers, 

g. To safeguard education against being used as an instrumen. 
tality for poisoning the minds of a country’s people by fostering 
hatred, theories of race superiority, and the support of warlike 
aggressiveness. 

We in the United States never understood the terrific power of 
education. It remained for the totalitarian states to provide to the 
world a tragic demonstration of the power of education to mold and 
to determine the thinking and the actions of people. We must now 
insist that this powerful instrumentality for good or bad, like the 
modern airplane, the press, and the radio, shall never again be 
made an agency for the destruction of civilization. 

This proposal for the establishment of an International Educa- 
tion Office is now well past the stage of being some one’s brilliant 
but undeveloped idea. Carefully selected committees of educators 
and laymen, assisted and advised by technical experts, representa- 
tives of our State Department, and by competent and experienced 
educators and statesmen from Britain and others of our allies, have 
given the matter long and careful consideration. There is substantial 
agreement that the general pattern should resemble quite closely 
that of the International Labor Office. There woud be an Interna 
tional Education Organization made up of representatives of the 
teaching profession, the public, and the Government, from all par- 
ticipating countries. There would be a Board of Control, elected by 
the General Assembly of the International Education Organiza 
tion. There would be an executive and administrative agency, 
known as the International Education Office, which would be 
responsible for carrying out the policies of the International Edu- 
cation Organization and of its Board of Control. 
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Much progress has been made during the past two years in gain- 
ing support for the proposal among professional and lay groups in 
the United States and abroad. The proposal, which initially was 
made by the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, now has the active support of many other groups. One such 
group is the Liaison Committee for International Education, under 
the chairmanship of Dean Grayson Kefauver of Stanford Univer- 
sity. This group held a meeting at Harper’s Ferry in September 
1943. Another group which has recently interested itself in the pro- 
posal for the establishment of an International Education Office is 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association. Its pamphlet, Education and the People’s Peace, pub- 
lished in July 1943, should be influential in building sentiment for 
the proposal. It remains true, however, that the major activity and 
responsibility for gaining acceptance and securing favorable action 
on the proposal for the establishment of an International Education 
Office has been carried by the United States Committee on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction which has been actively developing and pro- 
moting this proposal through a special commission which was 
appointed in April 1942. The NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education has actively cooperated with the 
United States Committee on this project from the beginning. 

Just what is the likelihood that there will be favorable action? 
Ibelieve there is good reason for at least a measure of optimism. In 
the United States there appears to be a steadily growing sentiment 
for it, paralleling the growth of sentiment for the participation of 
this country in international cooperation for the preservation of 
peace. Our State Department, through its Division of Cultural 
Relations, has been actively interested for more than one year, and 
has been represented in several conferences called by the United 
States Committee on Educational Reconstruction on the subject. 
The State Department has held at least one meeting which dealt 
with this proposal. I think it is both correct and fair to say that our 
State Department probably will not actively support and promote 
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this proposal unless it has unmistakable evidence of widespread 
public support for it on the part of the citizens of this country, 
Our State Department seems unusually sensitive to criticisms from 
the extreme isolationist and conservative elements. 

Sentiment favoring the establishment of an International Edu. 
cation Office probably is at least as strong in Britain as in the United 
States. In official quarters, there probably is more support in Britain 
than here. Among the governments-in-exile there is overwhelming 
support for the proposal. The United States Committee on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction has had the closest possible cooperation 
from Poland, Greece, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, and from 
the Central and Eastern European Planning Board representing 
these countries. All are officially represented on the United States 
Committee on Educational Reconstruction’s special Commission 
for the Establishment of an International Education Office. A 
number of the other United Nations, including China, also are 
represented. Russia’s attitude toward this proposal is not yet certain. 

I believe it appears obvious to most educators that there must be 
some provision for international cooperation among the nations of 
the world in relation to education. I believe it appears obvious that 
failure to make such provision was one of the major blunders of 
world statesmanship following the last war. Most persons probably 
would agree that following this war we must not merely curb arma 
ments in the Axis countries, leaving them free to indoctrinate their 
youth for another world conquest. That may be obvious to us, but 
I must warn you that it apparently is not yet obvious to many of our 
leaders who will make the decisions. There is a job to be done of 
persuading the public and our leaders that education is such a 
powerful force for good or evil, for peace or for war, that to neg- 
lect it will be to invite another World War within our lifetime. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN POSTWAR EDUCATION 
Arnold J. Zurcher 


One of the more unique experiments in postwar education in the 
United States is at present being conducted at New York University 
through its Institute on Postwar Reconstruction. The Institute was 
established with a generous grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion in January 1943 and is administered as an integral part of the 
University. Its immediate purpose is to focus the attention of stu- 
dents and the general public on some of the major problems of social 
and economic adjustment which face postwar America and to en- 
courage public discussion of the issues created by these problems. 
Its ultimate purpose is to develop a more thorough and widely dif- 
fused public understanding of the immense difficulties that lie ahead 
and to promote a greater measure of agreement as to the kind of 
America we want after the war. 

To achieve these purposes the Institute’s principal medium is its 
weekly conference. Outstanding representatives of industry and 
labor, heads of research organizations, leading economists, and pub- 
lic officials from all over the United States and abroad are invited to 
address the various conferences and present the results of current 
research or the policies of the organizations which they represent. 
The discussion that follows each address is conducted in the best 
traditions of the democratic New England town meeting. 

Participants in each conference include both graduate and under- 
graduate students of the University and the general public. The ma- 
jority of the participants, however, are made up of representatives 
of member organizations of the Institute and so-called “scholarship” 
holders who are nominated by the Institute’s member organizations. 
The latter now number more than seventy. Among them are to be 
found chambers of commerce, business corporations, research insti- 
tutes, labor unions, libraries, and educational bodies. There are also 
welfare, agricultural, health, religious, and service groups. Many of 
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these member organizations, moreover, although they may have 
their headquarters in the New York metropolitan area, have con- 
stituencies which are statewide or nationwide. The delegates of 
these various member organizations provide a veritable cross section 
of the community. They represent many shades of opinion and their 
participation in the conference discussions serves to bring out alter. 
native solutions for our many postwar problems, to bring the issues 
involved in bolder relief, and to clarify community thinking. 
One series of Institute conferences has already been concluded, 
Eleven meetings were held during the spring of 1943. Each of them 
considered some aspect of the broad postwar goal of attaining full 
employment and establishing minimum living standards. A few of 
these conferences considered these broad goals from the point of 
view of some aspect of economic or fiscal policy giving particular 
attention to such subjects as social security, the business cycle, taxa- 
tion, the public debt, and the economic role of government. Others 
considered these goals in the light of the aims of some major con- 
stituency or interest group in our national life, notably, organized 
labor, business and industrial management, agriculture, and reli- 
gion. Although, as might be expected in so representative a body, 
serious differences of opinion developed in the course of the discus- 
sions, particularly as to details of economic policy; there was also 
concrete evidence of fundamental agreement on certain essentials. 
It was generally agreed that full employment after the stoppage of 
hostilities would necessitate providing peacetime jobs for some 12 
to 14 million persons. To secure such a volume of re-employment or 
new employment, it was also generally understood that we would 
have to maintain production at a level that would provide a national 
income of more than 150 billion dollars. The weight of opinion, both 
learned and popular, suggested rather general agreement that this 
level of national income and this volume of employment could not 
be maintained by relying on purely automatic economic forces. 
Government, it was agreed, would have to supplement the activi 
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ties of private entrepreneurship rather considerably, especially in 
periods of economic recession, with expenditures for useful public 
works, if a sustained high level economy was to be ensured. The 
role of social security legislation in providing a minimum of income 
and thus a minimum of purchasing power in times of depression 
was also stressed, the implication being that no one expects to see the 
business cycle with its alternative periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion eliminated. The conclusions may not be surprising or any wise 
novel from the point of view of the expert research economist. What 
is significant is the weight of sustaining public opinion concern- 
ing the conclusions which the conferences elicited or confirmed. 
Thanks to this first series of conferences there is a more widely dif- 
fused understanding of the probable trends of our immediate post- 
war economy as well as a greater degree of popular understanding 
as to the price which must be paid if we are to secure and maintain 
full postwar employment. 

The Institute’s second series of conferences began October 6, and 
will come to an end in January 1944. This series has been devoted to 
a consideration of the broad topic of postwar goals and economic 
reconstruction. Three of these conferences are to consider the post- 
war platforms of industry and organized labor. Another block of 
conferences, some seven in number, will consider long-range post- 
war policies for such important economic issues as public works, 
taxation, the public debt, the impact of technology and new inven- 
tions, savings and investment opportunities, and cartels and mo- 
nopoly practices. Still another block of the conferences is to be 
devoted to the short-range problems of labor placement on the mor- 
row of the peace and the disposition of the huge stocks of raw ma- 
terials and productive facilities which the Government has acquired 
during the war. 

The last group of conferences in this second series will take up 
the problems of our postwar economy in the international field. 
They will discuss the question of America’s role in the rehabilitation 
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of countries devastated by the war, the proposals to facilitate inter. 
national economic intercourse through the creation of some form of 
international monetary and clearing union, and the highly compli- 
cated but vitally important problem of restoring America’s foreign 
trade and outlining the opportunities which the postwar period will 
afford for the investment of American capital and managerial re. 
sources in other countries. 

The Institute also issues publications which provide transcripts of 
the conference proceedings, tie together the isolated discussions, and 
analyze and interpret the trend of opinion. By this means the Insti- 
tute participants are provided with a cumulative pattern of expert 
and lay opinion expressed at the various conferences on some of the 
principal issues presented for discussion, as well as an index of the 
point of view of various interest groups. The prime weakness of the 
usual form of isolated discussion group is thereby largely obviated. 

Two outstanding educators, Dean E. George Payne of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Education and Mr. Harold S. Sloan, Director of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, and a member of the faculty of 
New York University are chiefly responsible for this unique depar- 
ture in general education. They created the general plan of the Insti- 
tute more than a year before it was actually set in operation and its 
present administrative organization and educational purpose are 
directly traceable tw the ideas which they originally elaborated. 

The record of the American voter’s decisions on economic issues 
in the past leaves something to be desired. Again and again during 
the reconstruction period which followed the last war, he evinced 
a lamentable lack of understanding of even the most elementary 
economic principles. A case in point is the extraordinary inconsis- 
ency which he displayed after World War I on the question of war 
debts. He insisted as a matter of policy that intergovernmental debts 
be paid and especially that the United States should insist upon her 
rights as the predominant creditor nation. At the same time he ap- 
pears to have experienced no great difficulty in insisting with equal 
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vigor that we should pass the highly protective Smoot Hawley tariff 
bill, the net effect of which was to shut out the only kind of payment 
which debtor nations, incapable of paying in gold, might have 
made; that is, payment in export surpluses. 

The level of economic understanding thus displayed is certainly 
not high enough for any successful democratic solution of the enor- 
mously complex adjustments that will have to be made at the end 
of this war. We may desire full employment and rising living stand- 
ards but we have little knowledge of how to attain them. As a people 
we know little of the complicated questions of investment, purchas- 
ing power, and fiscal policy which must be solved in order that full 
employment can become real. We have even less knowledge of the 
prices that will have to be paid if this ideal is to become something 
more than a beautiful platform or a benign wish. 

Real danger exists too that our national ignorance of the essentials 
of economics may defeat our plans for international peace and se- 
curity. Too few of the international planners seem to understand 
that a secure international order can be built only upon sound do- 
mestic foundations. Doubtless history will single out Hitler as the 
prime cause of the present war and the disturber of peace in our 
time; but history will also assess much of the blame for Hitler and 
our present troubles upon the world economic collapse of the thir- 
ties and upon those domestic disturbances attributable to that col- 
lapse which brought such a phenomenon as a Hitler to power. It 
must be understood that no world political order, no matter how 
carefully constructed nor how universally sanctioned, can long en- 
dure if trade is bottled up, unemployment is rife, and production and 
national income in this and other countries suffers a decline after 
this war comparable to the decline which occurred in pre-war de- 
pression years. Nor will America be able to assume that leadership in 
world affairs to which destiny appears to be inviting her if a decade 
hence our national income is cut in half, our able-bodied citizens 
are compelled to become itinerant haberdashers in order to eke 
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out a living, and we enter upon another era of boondoggling and 
public dole. 

It is for these reasons that New York University’s Institute has 
an important responsibility to discharge. Through the educational 
techniques which it has placed in operation and which others might 
imitate, it is hoped that popular understanding of economic phe. 
nomenon can be brought abreast the requirements of our domestic 
responsibilities in the postwar years, thereby ensuring popular de- 
cisions on our domestic economic structure which would be in 
harmony with the responsibilities and commitments which this 
nation is likely to assume in the international arena. 


















Dr. Zurcher is Director of the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction at New York University, 




















A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON POSTWAR GOALS 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Postwar Planning in the United States. New York: The Twentieth 

Century Fund, 1943, 120 pages. 

This is the second edition of the now well-known organizational di- 
rectory on postwar planning brought out by the staff of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. At least 137 public and private planning agencies are 
listed with an adequate description of the areas of activity in which each 
is particularly interested. School librarians, program chairmen, and edu- 
cational directors will find this little volume an indispensable reference 
work. 


Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems: A Study and Discussion 
Manual, edited by Evans Crarx. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1943, 136 pages. 

In this volume experts have analyzed some of the principal social and 
economic results of our belligerent status in the present war and the major 
issues upon which attention will be focused when peace comes. Ques- 
tions and reading references relating to the following fields are included: 
economic security, housing, health, education, public works and urban 
redevelopment, labor, agriculture, finance, transportation, industry and 
business, and international, economic, and political relations. 


Conference Addresses of the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction. 
New York: Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, New York Uni- 
versity, 1943, mimeographed. 

Eleven addresses delivered by outstanding authorities on the general 


subject of postwar employment at the first series of Conferences of New 
York University’s Institute on Postwar Reconstruction. 


The Transition From War to Peace Economy, Report of the Delega- 
tion on Economic Depressions, Part I. Geneva: League of Nations 
Publications, 1943. II. A. 3. Columbia University Press, distribu- 
tor, 118 pages. 
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This is the report of a body of experts of the League of Nations on 
measures for “preventing or mitigating economic depressions.” It gives 
special attention to the impact of the war upon international economy, 
and to the problems that will be posed in the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing cessation of hostilities. The nature of the reconstruction problem 
which postwar statesmanship faces is presented most succinctly. It will 
be nothing less than the reconstruction of the whole economic structure 
wrecked in the thirties, the reconversion of a total war economy to a civil- 
ian economy with as little friction as possible, and the simultaneous provi- 
sion of adequate safeguards against a recurrence of the forces that led to 
disaster in the last decade. The report stresses the impossibility of any 
country achieving postwar equilibrium by national action alone, and 
gives thorough consideration to such international economic problems 
as the distribution of raw materials, the supply of capital, the stabili- 
zation of international exchanges, and the reformation of commercial 


policy. 


Post-War Planning in Britain. New York: British Information Sery- 
ices, 1943, 80 pages. 


An excellent guide to the many official and unofficial British agencies 
which, since 1939, have been making plans for postwar rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. This pamphlet supplements earlier publications on the 
same subject entitled Peace Aims, 1939-1941 and Britain Plans, 1941- 


1942. 


Education and the United Nations. A Report of a Joint Commission 
of the Council for Education in World Citizenship and the 
London International Assembly. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943, 112 pages. 


This is the report of a year’s study by a group of educators from various 
of the United Nations meeting in London. It describes what has hap- 
pened to education in Germany and the occupied countries and makes 
recommendations for necessary postwar changes. It is perhaps significant 
that this report, contrary to that of the Educational Policies Commission 
in Washington, favors compulsory control of postwar education in Ger- 
many by educational officials of the United Nations. 
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A Survey of Literature on Postwar Reconstruction, by ApoLF 
SrURMTHAL. New York: Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 
New York University, May 1943, 100 pages. 


This little volume provides running commentary on the leading ideas 
of more than a hundred current, representative books and articles de- 
voted to postwar economic reconstruction in the United States and Great 
Britain, with primary emphasis upon the literature relating to the three 
postwar goals of full employment, minimum living standards, and so- 
cial security. Excerpts from the literature included in the Survey are in- 
terspersed among the author’s own summaries and appraisals. It is a 
unique and invaluable commentary and bibliographical guide. 


Post-War Problems—A Reading List, a Select Bibliography on Post- 
War Settlement and Reconstruction. Compiled by R. FLENLEy. 
Toronto: The Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1943, 
62 pages. 


This is one of the more useful bibliographical and reading guides on 
postwar problems. Along with the names of planning agencies and the 
titles of the principal works of reference on postwar questions, it identi- 
fies pertinent official documents and reprints official statements of peace 
aims. Particularly valuable are the special lists of books and pamphlets 
relating to reconstruction in all principal countries. Normally such lists 
are not found in other bibliographies. 


The Tragedy of European Labor, 1918-1939, by ApoLF STURMTHAL. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943, 389 pages. 


This is a history of labor’s decline as an independent social movement 
in Europe during the interbellum period. The author believes that the 
destruction of organized labor in Europe and the attendant destruction 
of political democracy is to be traced chiefly to labor’s failure clearly to 
identify its aims and boldly to assume political responsibility commen- 
surate with its stake in the community and its social significance. It is a 
vivid, penetrating diagnosis of the ills of post-Versailles democracy and 
a significant contribution to the literature which attempts to explain why 
the democratic political, and social systems of our generation have proved 
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so vulnerable before the onslaught of reaction and the monocratic so- 
cial and political conceptions of those who are now challenging world 
freedom. 


Towards an Abiding Peace, by Ropert M. Maclver. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943, 195 pages. 


This little volume by the Lieber Professor of Political Philosophy and 
Sociology at Columbia University presents a searching analysis of the 
problem of achieving a real peace after the present holocaust. The author 
has his special institutional blueprint of global organization and he quite 
correctly insists that effective machinery of this nature along the lines he 
or others suggest will have to be set up in order to give expression to the 
idea of world community and to foster that idea. But the important im- 
mediate contribution of the volume is its frank and understanding exam- 
ination of the psychological and institutional obstacles that will impede 
the architects of the true peace and its persuasive plea that we conquer 
these obstacles to peace even as we overcome our military enemies. It is 
to be hoped that, among the leaders of the United Nations on the day of 
victory, there will be a few who are as versed as is this author in the 
mysteries of human nature and who possess as profound an understand- 


ing of history. 


The United Nations and the Organization of Peace. Third Report 
of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. New 
York: International Conciliation No. 389, 1943, pp. 203-385. 


This report contains the further recommendations of the Commission 
for the postwar settlement, special stress being laid upon the immediate 
necessity of making real the wartime unity of the United Nations by 
securing equal roles for Soviet Russia and China with the United States 
and Great Britain. The report urges also that we plan now to make the 
wartime machinery of the United Nations an effective instrument for 
handling global problems of postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Various papers prepared for the Commission by scholars are included. 
The reader’s attention is especially directed to Professor I. L. Kandel’s 
paper entitled Education and the Postwar Settlement. 
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Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time, by Harotp J. Lasxt. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1943, ix +- 419 pages. 


This is a stimulating, profound, and scholarly commentary on the 
state of democratic values in the world today. The book undertakes three 
broad tasks: it places our era in the stream of history; it analyzes the 
nature of revolution, and particularly the revolution of our time, of 
which the present war is but a part; and it states the conditions of demo- 
cratic survival together with a broad program of action aimed at the 
postwar period. The central argument of the book is, in essence, an ex- 
tremely simple one. Laski holds that we are fighting a counterrevolution 
and the counterrevolutionists are not simple reactionaries. Fascism is 
capitalism rejecting its liberal origins in order to adapt its relations of 
production to a situation in which the liberal idea, politically, economi- 
cally, and socially, would be fatal to the capitalist idea. Dr. Laski sees 
our society in the midst of a period of revolutionary change as significant 
as such eras as saw the decay of the Roman Empire; the birth, with the 
Protestant Reformation, of capitalist society; and the dramatic rise to 
power, in 1789, of the middle class. The author presents concise, cogent, 
and brilliant analyses of the Russian Revolution, the rise of fascism, and 
the plight of the democratic idea. 


Some Historians of Modern Europe: Essays in historiography by 
former students of the Department of History of the University 
of Chicago. Edited by Bernapotre E. Scumirr. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942, vi + 533 pages. 


This collection of studies, published as a feature of the 50th anniversary 
celebration of the University of Chicago, by former students, is a welcome 
addition to the literature of historiography in that it bridges the gap 
left by the well-known works of Edward Fueter and G. P. Gooch. It 
covers the work of twenty-two historians of modern Europe of the last 
two generations and represents a fair sampling of the historical activities 
carried on in England and on the Continent. France heads the list with 
seven representative historians; England follows with five, Germany 
with four, Russia with three, Italy with two, and Spain with one. The 
arrangement is alphabetical and, of the authors selected, six are still 
living. No effort was made to effect a complete coverage of all the out- 
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standing figures as the choice of the particular individual for study was 
left to the student. The studies are a credit to the two members of the 
staff involved, Professor Bernadotte Schmitt and the late James Westfall 
Thompson. There is perhaps an undue emphasis on the extent to which 
these writers do or do not reflect a philosophy of history (vid. p. vi, “there 
are about as many ‘philosophies of history’ as there are historians”). Al- 
though the editor points out that no formula was imposed, there is a 
certain uniformity of treatment in that the contributors carefully analyze 
the results of the labors of these historians and leave a fairly clear picture 
of the concept of history held in its relation to historical method. The 
essays vary in length. Croce, the eminent historian-philosopher, gets 34 
pages and Henri Sée, the economic historian, 33. The others average 
from 20 to 25 pages. It is interesting to note that many of these writers 
were also men of affairs, active in the political life of their respective 
countries. The selection bears out the statement made by the editor that 
“In the last fifty years or so the old manner of writing history as a record 
of politics, diplomacy, and war has been largely replaced by the social or 
economic approach.” More recently, Schmitt says, two other tendencies 
have been coming to the front, an emphasis on the history of ideas and 
a willingness to abandon a national outlook for a view of world develop- 
ments. Students of sociology will be interested in such characterizations 
as that applied to the Russian, Klyuchevsky, who defines history as “(1) 
a process, a motion in time, and (2) a study of the process. The process 
is nothing but a cavalcade through centuries of various unions of people 
that make up society. The three basic historic forces which build man’s 
community are (1) the individual and his personality, (2) human society, 
and (3) the nature of a given country. He thus marries sociology to 
geography and presents their child as history” (vid. p. 200). 


Women at Work in Wartime, by KaTHERINE Giover. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee No. 77, 1943, 31 pages. 


Women at Work in Wartime is the title of the pamphlet published as a 
succinct compilation based on official Government documents. It dis- 
cusses the problems involved in recruiting the eleven million women 
workers, that the War Manpower Commission estimates will be needed 
by the end of 1943 in war industries, in civilian jobs, on the farms, as 
nurses, and in the Auxiliaries of the Armed Forces. It also contains valu- 
able material concerning women in the war. 
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The compiler, Miss Glover, raises a great many specific and timely 
questions which are answered briefly and sometimes graphically. There 
is an excellent section on women’s service auxiliaries. The pamphlet has 


a well-selected bibliography. 


The Conspiracy of the Carpenters, by HERMANN Borcuarnr. Trans- 
lated by Barrows Mussey. Introduction by Franz WERFEL. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1943, xix ++ 636 pages. 


Hermann Borchardt came to the United States in 1937, self-exiled from 
Hitler’s Germany. Written like a chronicle, The Conspiracy of the 
Carpenters is a socio-political novel that describes a world in rapid moral 
decline. The locale is a land which seems to stand for Germany just as 
Voltaire made “Persia” stand for France. The novel deals with the central 
heresy of our times, the heresy of material progress. One cannot help 
thinking of Hitler and his cohorts when reading of the demagogue Dr. 
Urban and his “League for Enlightenment and Economic Peace.” 
Dr. Urban, like many another dictator, promised the workingmen pork 
on Sundays and stew on weekdays, but actually worked hand in glove with 
the big industrialists. As a novel the work suffers from the inclusion of too 
many episodes only remotely connected to the central theme. Some of the 
characters are especially keenly drawn. but the Hitler-like Urban fails to 
become real. As a political manifesto, the novel hails the invincibility of 
the freedom-loving spirit which must inevitably triumph over the forces 
of evil. 


Social Institutions, by Harry E-mer Barnes. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1942, 927 pages. 


Social Institutions follows the theme of Barnes’s earlier book Society 
in Transition, and interprets the relation of social changes to social in- 
stitutions. His thesis is that we face chaos unless we bring our institutions 
up to date. As in his former works, the author arrays an impressive 
amount of data in support of his view. He organizes and presents his 
materials superbly. 

Barnes sees democracy at an impasse unless we can eliminate the evils 
of capitalism from our economic institutions. He sees fascism as a social 
reaction to these evils. He weaves this economic factor into his treatment 
of the remainder of our institutional fabric. 
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Students of education will be interested in Barnes’s interpretation of 
their problems. He agrees with those who believe that the only sound solu- 
tion to social problems is education. He adds, however, as would many 
others, that a different type of education is needed if it is to lead the social 
process. He argues that World War I, the depression that followed, and 
the present conflict were produced by men who were the best our educa- 
tional systems could produce. His antidote includes a revised curriculum, 
better guidance through use of intelligence and aptitude tests, and more 
academic freedom. 

In most instances educators and sociologists will agree with Barnes, 
His thesis is sound, and his presentation is challenging. No wide-awake 
teacher can afford to overlook this book. The priesthood of the other 
institutions treated in the book should also make it required reading, 
Only at minor points is the book vague. World leadership is only in- 
frequently the pride of our educational system, and when it is—as in the 
case of Wilson—leadership and planning never rise higher than the 
thinking of the people. This factor places educators under obligation to 
forget the old cliché that education is for scholastics and look to the needs 
of the community as the basis of educational procedure. This Barnes 
does not see. The possibility of the school becoming a community center 
and a channel through which the community functions collectively to 
solve its needs is overlooked. There are those who are far more concerned 
about the community folkways and mores which pattern the basic 
personality of the individual, than they are about course content, method, 
or procedure. 
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Postwar Economic Problems, edited by Seymour E. Harris. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943, xii +- 417 pages. 


The various essays in this volume contain some of the most original 
thinking on postwar economics yet published in the United States. There 
appears to be general agreement among the contributors that the capi- 
talistic system as it now exists will be seriously threatened if, after the 
war, we are again thrown into the slough of a depression comparable to 
that of the disastrous thirties. That form of society, they appear to believe, 
can only be saved if it can guarantee a high level of national income and 
the attendant maximum employment and rising living standards. 
Although the authors agree on these broad aims, they divide rather 
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sharply on the policies which they believe will secure them. The majority 
appear to accept the characteristic forms of governmental intervention 
developed since 1930, such as the social security and public works pro- 
grams. But a serious division occurs over the question of governmental 
fiscal policy in its relation to private economy. Professor Alvin Hansen 
and certain of his colleagues see little hope for a high level economy 
unless surplus savings are drained off by government borrowing and 
high taxation and put to use through various forms of public investment. 
Others, notably Professor Schumpeter of Harvard, think that such drain- 
ing off of income for public investment is probably inevitable, but believe 
also that attendant results in the form of high taxation, depletion of the 
financial reserves of business enterprise, uneconomic wage regulation, 
and enhanced political control of business will place our capitalistic 
structure in an “oxygen tent.” 

Postwar Economic Problems could hardly be more timely. It will 
supply the general reader with a truly representative inventory of expert 
opinion on the problem of achieving peacetime economic stability at high 
levels. This should advance popular understanding in a sphere where 
such understanding is greatly needed. 


Crusade for Pan-Europe, by Count RicHarp N. CoupENHovE-Ka- 
Lerci. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943, 318 pages. 


The goal discussed in Count Coudenhove’s book is European federa- 
tion. For more than twenty years, he has been the outstanding advocate 
of this ideal. His purpose defeated and his work destroyed apparently 
beyond redemption by the rise of Hitler, he renewed his efforts in Amer- 
ica in 1940 and held his Fifth Pan-European Conference in New York 
in March of 1943. 

In his long struggle, Count Coudenhove has seen more than a little 
of European politics and politicians and has come to know some of the 
latter rather well indeed. His comments on their personalities provide 
some of the most rewarding reading in this volume. 

The author is uniquely suited by reason of his heritage and back- 
ground to speak with authority on world politics. His family has roots 
in several European countries and his mother comes from a middle-class 
Japanese family. His aim and what he has said in defense of it will raise 
a great deal of controversy and many will, no doubt, oppose him vigor- 
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ously. His is, nonetheless, a solution that ought to be considered carefully | 
indeed by those who propose, at this time, to promote a peace somewhat — 
more durable than that which was organized at Versailles in 1919. 


War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, ed. by Loutsz W. Hot. : 
BoRN. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1943, 730 pages. | 


This extremely useful volume contains official documents issued by the © 
United Nations and individual governments during the period from the 
outbreak of the war on September 1, 1939, to the end of 1942. In addition, | 
it contains significant pronouncements by the Church and statements by 
political leaders in the United States and Great Britain. This material, | 
coming chiefly from statements and speeches by responsible statesmen, — 
and agreements and treaties which have a bearing on war and peace aims, ~ 
forms an invaluable source of reference for the current historian, student, — 


or teacher. It has a good index and bibliography. 





